PART III RADIATION
CHAPTER  I ENERGY  OF  RADIATION
I. Emissive Power.—The fundamental laws of photometry were deduced above (page 77) from certain definitions whose justification lay in the fact that intensities and brightnesses calculated with the aid of these definitions agreed with observations made by the eye. But it is easy to replace this physiological, subjective method by a physical, objective means of measuring the effect of a source of light. Thus it is possible to measure the amount of heat developed in any substance which absorbs the light-rays. To be sure this introduces into the photometric definition a new idea which was unnecessary so long as the physiological unit was used, namely, the idea of time, since the heat which is developed in an absorbing substance is proportional to the time. According to the principle of energy, the heat developed must be due to a certiin quantity of energy which the source of light has transmitted to the absorbing substance. Therefore the emission E of a source Q is defined as the amount of energy whichy giving up the theory that the ether is in absolute rest and assuming that it shares in the earth's motion. The explanation of aberration becomes then involved in insuperable difficulties. Another way of explaining the negative results of Michelson's experiment has been proposed by Lorentz and Fitzgerald. These men assume that the length of a solid body depends upon its absolute motion in space.
